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be writing as a realistic novelist, but his relationships usually
mean assemblies of conflicting types for the discussion of theories.
Wells and Shaw are booked for history as two of the great
constructive thinkers of their day, but Mr. Wells has used the
novel, as Mr. Shaw the drama, as a popular means of preaching
his theories. The means finds vindication in its result; if Mr.
Wells had presented his doctrines in the conventional form of the
sociological treatise, he would have reached a public of hundreds,
but by assuming the guise of fiction, he has been read by hundreds
of thousands.

But if the means thus finds justification according to the
ethics of the journalist and publicist, it as certainly invites
condemnation according to the ethics of art. Andrew Lang
was right in regarding the novel as a form of entertainment;
he was wrong only in supposing that entertainment was confined
to light romance, and could not extend to the serious problems
of practical life. A reader of average intellectual attainments
may be equally entertained by a tale of romantic adventure, like
Stevenson's Treasure Island^ and by a story of emotional complica-
tions, like Galsworthy's Man of Property. But it depends upon the
standard of his intellectual development whether he can equally
enjoy Mr. Wells's doctrinal disquisitions dressed as fiction. The
man of culture, who, had Mr. Wells written treatises, would have
read him as he reads Carlyle or Huxley or Mill, appreciates art
in a novel, and feels irritation when Mr. Wells holds up his story,
leaving his characters suspended in the air, to expound his
personal views, just as he feels irritation when listening to a
Wagner opera on the radio and a B.B.C. pundit beguiles the
interval between the acts with a discussion of the composer's
aims in writing the opera. If it is allowed that the realistic
portrayal of character belongs to the art of biography, it may
be equally fairly argued that the self-revelation of Mr, Wells's
fiction belongs to the art of autobiography.

Mr, Wells was one of the great minds of his generation, but
he has contributed nothing more important than Mr. Polly to
the novelist's art. Arnold Bennett was not a great mind, but he
has left a few novels which rank among the most remarkable of
his generation, and he succeeded in getting them read by the